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APony there was, and a good Pony too, 

Who carried a little boy bigger than you; 

Well, away very early one morning they went, 

Little Boy and his Pony, with perfect content. 

They trotted away till they came to the road 

Which led to a town, his good Uncle’s abode ; 

There lived Grandpapa,Grandmamma, Aunts,and Cousins 
And friends of all parties by dozens and dozens. 


When Pony and little Boy came to the 


door 


Where lived his good Uncle, as I said before, 

The little Boy jumped from his Pony, and said, 
“Now go to the stable that you may be fed 

With some hay and some oats, while I go and say, 
[am come to inquire how you ali do to-day ; 

But I cannot stay long, as Mamma is alone, 

For Papa is abroad ; so we soon must be gone. 


As I promised that I would not long be 


away, 


Lest Mamma should be wanting me through the long day. 
And when Mamma bids, and has been promised tuo, 
You know what a little child always should do.” 

[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE BEREAVEMENT. 


Little Edward, who had been playing with 
Carlo upon the floor, now came and laid his head 


inthe lap of his mother. 


She took him in her 


arms, caressing him gently; for she observed his 


flesh seemed quite hot. 


Mary brought a sponge and bowl of water, 
and Mrs. C. bathed his little limbs; and he soon 


fell asleep. 
The scarlet fever had begun to 


prevail in the 


village, and had been very mortal in the neigh- 


boring towns. 


Many a mother had been called 


tolay her cherished one in the cold chamber of 


death; and Mrs. C. could not but 
the appearance of illness in one so 


feel anxious at 
beloved. She 


watched the restless slumbers of Edward with 
moistened eye; and when he awoke, she present- 
ed the cooling draught with a mother’s tender- 
ness. ‘The little boy looked earnestly at her so- 
ber face, presented his hot lips for a kiss, and 


sank again to a disturbed sleep. , 


On the return of Mr. Cleveland at night, the 
symptoms had advanced so rapidly, that George 


was sent for the physician. 


There could be no mistake; the scarlet fever 
had exhibited itself in its most alarming form. 
George and Mary forgot everything in their at- 


tendance upon the little sufferer. 
blossoms were taken from the 


The choicest 
most beautiful 


plants, and presented to his notice. Edward, 
tte, even in sickness, to the elegant taste that 
had become a part of his little being—would 


hold them in his fevered fingers, 
them, as if they sent an emotion 


through his whole frame. 
Nothing could exceed the gentleness and pa- 


and look upon 
and happiness 


tience of the dear sufferer. ‘The most nauseous 
medicines were taken, only to be rewarded with 
a sweet kiss from mother—and that, too, with- 
out a word of complaint. No deception was 
practised. He was not told the bitter drug was 
‘goody ” in order to induce him to swallow it; 
for in the family of our story, the truth was never 
tampered with. 

When tossing with the restlessness of fever, he 
would turn his sweet, patient smile upon his 
mother, and lisp, “Sing, mamma, sing;’—and 
the soft tremulous tones of her gentle voice 
broke with sad melody the silence of the sick 
room. 

On the fifth day of his attack, he appeared 
quite free from pain, returned the caresses of 
poor Carlo, who whined incessantly by him, and 
reached his little hands out for a blossom of the 
rose tree. Mr. C. took him in his arms, and 
carried him about the room. Every familiar ob 
ject claimed a share of his notice. 

George and Mary could scarcely restrain their 
happiness. Mary brought her choicest treasures 
and gave him to play with; for now surely, she 
thought, he will get well—and he seemed ten 
times dearer from the danger he appeared to 
have escaped. She was surprised and incredu- 
lous when the doctor told her he was no better. 

Edward smiled languidly, as all gathered 
around him; and put up his lips to kiss cach 
one. He then reached his arms to his mother, 
folded them about her neck, and again kissed 
her pale face. Soon after, he sank into a quiet 
sleep. The anxious mother almost withheld her 
breathing, that nothing might disturb him. But 
the shrinking features, the heaving chest, told 
plainly that death was there! 

Mr. Cleveland took him from his mother’s bo- 
som, and laid him gently upon the pillow. His 
breath grew more and more faint, till it ceased 
altogether; and the little family stood in silent 
tears, over the lifeless form of one so lovely, and 
so beloved. 

Many had been the bereavements of Mrs. 
Cleveland, but she was now called to feel the far 
more bitter grief of a mother’s sorrow. Moth- 
ers alone can tell how her heart yearned to meet 


now closed in death; to feel the little arms about 
her neck, and the soft lips pressed to hers in gen- 
tle caressing. An unnatural stillness rested upon 
the dwelling; for the cheerful prattle of little Ed- 
ward, and the sound of his busy feet upon the 
floor, were hushed forever. 

Mrs. Cleveland had felt the full depths of ma- 
ternal tenderness; but she had drunk too of the 
fountain of living waters—and she now found it 
a well of life, pouring out the fulness of hope and 
consolation; and she laid her hand upon the 
brow of her dead child, and uttered calmly— 
‘The cup which my heavenly Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it?” 

She severed a curl from his fair brow, and laid 
it away, to behold in after years with a chasten- 
ed sorrow. With her own hands she arranged 
the small white robe, and brushed for the last 
time the glossy hair, every fibre of which was 
dear to her heart. Choice flowers were spread 
upon his breast, meet emblems of his purity and 
early decay. 95 

When the snows of winter disappeared, and 
the meek flowers of spring smiled upon the 
earth, George and Mary twined blossoms for the 
grave of Edward; for sorrow had for the first 





time, entered deeply into their young hearts. 
The memory of Edward was henceforth to be 


once more the dove-like beaming of those eyes, | 








associated with all that was pure and beautiful; 
and for them, a softened shadow was to rest for- 
ever on all the bright things of earth. 

As the season advanced, and the honey-suckles 
and pansies began to unfold their blossoms, a bud 
of immortality bloomed in the dwelling of the 
Clevelands. 

*¢ You will call him Edward, I suppose,” said 
the nurse, as she sat with the babe in her arms. 

‘*Oh no,” replied Mary earnestly; ‘that be- 
longs to our brother in heaven. Call him 
Charles, mother—Charley is so pretty, I shal! 
love him as well again, with such a pretty name.” 

Phebe now put the child into the bed, and 
left the room. When the door closed, Mary 
burst into tears. 

‘<O mother,” she said, ‘* how happy we should 
be, if Edward were only here.” 

Mrs. Cleveland pressed the child to her bosom, 
and kissed the cheek of Mary. 

‘¢‘We have another kind of riches, now, that 
Edward has left us. Can you tell me what it is, 
Mary?” 

‘sTs it tears, mother—sorrow that will make 
our hearts better?” 

‘“‘T meant, my dear, a treasure in heaven. 
Grateful hearts and holy affections, are a part of 
our treasures there; but dear little Edward has 
been taken from earth to heaven, to constitute a 
part of our heavenly treasures also. His death 
has brought the riches of the unseen world more 
palpably before us; and now that he has entered, 
it brings heaven nearer to us. I feel as though 
a veil alone were suspended between us, waiting 
only the hand of death to brush it aside. We 
shall think of Edward, and think oftener of 
heaven now.” 

‘« And yet mother, I wish he hadn’t died; he 
was always so happy and so good.” 

‘‘He was the more fit for heaven, my dear. 
Oh, not for worlds would I have him 1return to 
this place of sin and suffering. It is good to be 
afflicted, for sorrow leads us to the only true 
source of comfort.” 

‘© O, dear mother, this world is hardly worth 
living in, if we must part so often with those we 
love best.” 

‘It is a very beautiful world my dear—full of 
lovely objects, and those calculated to develope 
our best affections. But it is not our home— 
that is in heaven; and the sufferings we endure 
here, are to purify us, and make us long for 
that better home.” 

*¢T almost wish I could go now, mother; for 
the world begins to look dark and dreary since 
little Edward died.” 

‘¢ If you had a bouquet of choice flowers, Mary, 
couldn’t you give some of the choicest to a friend 
you loved much?” . 

‘‘ Yes, I should select the most beautiful for 
the dearest friend.” 

‘‘ Then cannot you give up one dear object to 
God, who is kinder than any earthly friend? 
You grieved that the snows and blasts of winter 
would scatter the leaves of the violets upon the 
ground; and yet when our heavenly Father 
would take our dear little Edward to his bosom, 
and shield him from the storms of suffering and 
sorrow, and place him in one of his own beauti- 
ful mansions, to await there our coming, like an 
ungrateful child, who, because he has lost one 
blossom, throws the whole aside—you say the 
world is not worth living in. We must live by 
faith, Mary, in the hope of a better world. The 
hopes of heaven are the highest riches—the only 
enduring riches.” 
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Mary dried her tears. ‘ How much we have 
to learn mother! oh, how thankful I am that I 
ean think.” 











MORALITY. 


EARS AND NO EARS. 

“Well, my boys, have you had a pleasant 
visit?” said Mr. Benwell to his two sons, as they 
returned home, after spending the evening at a 
friend’s house. 

George. O yes, papa, a very pleasant visit, 
indeed. 

Frederick. Pleasant, do you callit? I thought 
it very stupid, and was very glad, I know, when 
it was time to come home. 

Mr. B. How is this? What can be the rea- 
son of your bringing home such different accounts 
of your evening? 














F. Why, it might well be dull, for there were 
no children of our own age; nothing but grown- 
up people and conversation; no games—nothing 
at all to amuse us! 

Mr. B. Could you not listen to the conver- 
sation? 

F. O, 1 did not think of attending to that, be- 
cause I was sure I should not be entertained by 
it; and when I did by chance catch a word or 
two, it sounded full of hard names, and I could 
make nothing of it. 

Mr. B. Perhaps that might be because you 
listened only to a few words, and therefore were 
not likely to understand what they referred to. 
But now, George, let us have your account; 
what made you think the evening so pleasant? 

G. Why, papa, there was a gentleman there 
who had been a great deal in South America, 
and he related a number of curious anecdotes 
about the animals and plants in that country; 
and somebody asked him if he had ever seen a 
tree, mentioned by Humboldt, and called a cow 
tree. Mr. Fenwick (that was the name of my 
kind neighbor) said he had seen it, and told 
us that it is called the cow tree, because, if you 
make a hole in the trunk, it yields abundance of 
a fine nourishing milk; and the Indians use it 
just as we use the milk of our cows, drinking it 
with their bread, and feeding their children with 
it, and even making it into cheese. Is not this 
a curious tree, papa! 

Mr. B. It is, indeed. I had forgotten that 
Humboldt mentioned it; but both of you, I dare 
say, have heard of the bread-fruit tree, which 
grows in some of the South Sea islands? It 
seems a pity that these two trees should not 
grow together. 

G. That was just what Mrs. Brightwell said 
to-night; and another lady said, that she had 
read, in sometravels in Africa, of a tree called 
the butter tree; so that, with these three trees, 
one might live very comfortably. Mr. Fenwick 
told us too, of another tree, which grows in the 
sandy deserts of Africa. It is called the pitcher- 
tree, or sometimes the jug-tree; and has obtain- 
ed this name because it bears a flower which is 
in the form of a cup, and is always filled with 
water which is secreted from the plant itself, and 
which is most refreshing to persons travelling in 
those hot sandy deserts, where there are often 
no springs to be found. How remarkable it is, 
that these trees should be met with just where 
they are so much wanted! 

Mr. B. This is one among the many proofs 
we have of the care our benevolent Creator has 
taken to provide for all our wants in the most 
wonderful manner. Well, what else did you 
hear, my boy? 

G. Why, after these trees had been mention- 
ed, the conversation was about eels which can 
give shocks just like an electrical machine,— 
like that shock which you once gave us, papa. 
Do not you remember it, Frederick? 

F. Yes, indeed I do; for I did not like it at 
all. But I heard nothing about it to-night. 

G. Did you not? But surely you heard Mr. 


Fenwick describing the manner in which the 
Indians catch these eels? 

F. No, I heard nothing about them. How do 
they manage? 

G. Why, you see, they are terribly afraid of 
getting a shock from the fish, for they know 
pretty well what it is, having often received 
them when they have been bathing; and I sup- 
pose they like them as little as youdo. Sothey 
will not try to catch them themselves, but they 
employ horses for this purpose. They collect 
together a great number of the horses which run 
about wild on the plains in that part of South 
America, and then they drive them into a pool 
which is known to contain these electrical eels. 
The noise made by the horses’ feet makes the 
fish come out of the mud, and they look like 
great serpents swimming on the top of the water; 
they crowd under the bellies of the horses, and 
a contest between them begins. The Indians, 
by their wild cries, and with long reeds which 
they hold in their hands, prevent the horses from 
ronning away. The fish defend themselves by 
means of this power which they have of giving 
shocks. Sometimes the horses are so stunned 
by the shocks, that they fall into the water, and 
are drowned. After the battle, the eels are so 
tired and exhausted, that they are easily taken, 
and for a while seem to have lost the power of 
giving these terrible shocks. 

Mr. B. This is a very amusing account, in- 
deed. But, Frederick, did you hear nothing of 
these eels? 

F. No, papa, I did not, indeed. I do remem- 
ber hearing something about electricity mention- 
ed; but I thought it would be nothing that would 
amuse me; so I did not listen to it, but tried to 
entertain myself with counting how many peo- 
ple there were in the room. And then I looked 
all round the room to see if I could find any 
thing to play with; but I could not; and George 
was quite at a distance from me, so I could not 
talk to him. 

Mr. B. It was very well for George that he 
was not near you, or you would have prevented 
his attending to the conversation from which he 
has gained so much amusement and instruction. 
You see, Frederick, how much amusement and 
information you have lost to-day, by not making 
as good use of your ears as George has done. 
Recollect then, for the future, that there is al- 
ways something to be learned by hearing as well 
as seeing; and that there may be Ears and no 
Ears, as well as Eyes and no Eyes. 

[Youth's Friend. 





TALE-BEARING. 

‘Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale- 
bearer among thy people,” says the law in Le- 
viticus. ‘The words of a tale-bearer,” says 
Solomon twice in his book of Proverbs, ‘‘ are as 
wounds.” And again he says, ‘* Where there is 
no wood, the fire goeth out; where there is no 
tale-bearer the strife ceaseth.” 

The kind of tale-bearing here meant is that 
which proceeds from a mischievous disposition 
and a love to see others in trouble. And by this 
rule we may judge whether it is right or wrong 
for us to make known the faults of others. 
Sometimes it is absolutely necessary to do this, 
in order to keep the innocentfrom receiving the 
punishment which we know belongs to another. 
Sometimes it may be kindness to tell of impro- 
per conduct, so that the habit of doing wrong 
may be corrected in time. But, as a general 
rule, the disposition to tell tales, as it is called, 
isa proof of a heart that is unkind and mis- 
chievous. 

You have heard of the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and know that even twenty years 

fter his death in an island near Africa, his body 
4 as taken up, by direction of the French gov- 
ernment, and brought to Paris to be buried with 





the greatest honours that could be shown. Let 
me relate an anecdote of his character in youth, 


—— 


which is more to his credit for the spirit of king. 
ness it shows, than all the bloody victories he 
gained in his whole life. 

It is said that when he was eleven years of 
age, a basket of fruit which had been sent ag q 
present to his father’s house, was found emptied: 
and when the children were asked about it, his 
sister Marianne said that Napoleon ‘had eaten 
the fruit. He denied it; but, not being believed 
was whipped. He was then told that if he would 
beg pardon for what he had done, he should be 
forgiven. He still declared his innocence, by 
not being believed, he was kept three days with. 
out any food but bread and cheese. On the 
fourth day a little girl who was a friend of his 
sister, hearing of what had taken place, confegg. 
ed that she and Marianne had eaten the fruit. 
This was proved, and it was now Marianne’s 
turn to be punished. When Napoleon was ask. 
ed why he had not told that his sister had done 
what he had been charged with, he replied that 
he hai said nothing, lest it should get her little 
friend into trouble, who had indeed eaten of the 
fruit, but had told no falsehood about it. 

You see that Napoleon scorned to be a tell- 
tale, even at the expense of suffering himself. 
I do not say it would have been wrong in him to 
have told the matter just as it truly happened; 
but I produce his conduct as a contrast to the 
disposition of those children who, without any 
other motive than a wish to see others punished, 
will tell of their faults. Such tell-tales are gen- 
erally guilty of as much misconduct as are any 
of those whom they try to bring into trouble. 
And as to those who go so far as to tell false 
tales of others, either to hide their own faults, 
(as Marianne Bonaparte did,) or to bring unde- 
served suffering on them, I can only say they 
are the open violaters of the Divine command; 


**'Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” —Jb. 








THE NURSERY. 








ELLINOR. 

‘** Mother finds fault with my temper,” said 
Ellinor, bitterly; ‘‘ I am sure nobody takes more 
pains to govern her temper than I do; and come 
what will, I never refuse to do what I am asked.” 
As she uttered these words in a loud whisper, 
she reached her own room, where, closing the 
door after her, she gave way to a burst of indig- 
nant pride, at the remembrance of her mother’s 
reproof. 

Ellinor was almost right in saying that she 
governed her temper as well as her neighbors; 
that is, when put upon her guard, by the pres 
ence of any one to whose raillery or perverse- 
ness she was specially susceptible; and she was 
quite right in saying that she never refused to do, 
when desired, favors for those around her. But 
was she no way wrong? 

Dinner was removed, her father was gone to 
his counting room, her mother was with the lit- 
tle ones up stairs, and Ellinor opened her book, 
promising herself a quiet afternoon for reading. 
She had thus occupied as it appeared to her, but 
a short time, when little Jane came down. 
‘‘ Sister Ellinor, mother wants to know if you 
will wind that silk before dark; for the mantua- 
maker will use it the first thing to-morrow.” 
“Just as I get busy, always! Yes, child, go 
back, and tell her Ill come;” and with a dis- 
pleased, sullen expression, she sauntered up to 
her mother’s room. She did what she was de- 
sired. 

The lamps burned upon the table, which wa 
spread for the evening meal, waiting only for the 
mother to come down; and during the little in- 
terval, Ellinor, as usual, was pushing on, a few 
sentences more, in her book. A “wee thing” 
came toddling up to her; ‘ please, sister, tie my 
apron.” ‘ You always come when I am read- 
ing,” she returned sharply, laying down her 





book, and tying the apron. We might almost 
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yonder what she could have been reading, which 
did not teach her that gentleness was graceful in 
a female. 

After tea one evening, she was leaving the par- 
lor, to bring her portfolio. ‘ Ellinor,” said her 
father, ‘‘ 1 want to get you to copy a letter for 
me; are you in a hurry?” ‘No, sir,” she an- 
awered, ina cold, sullen, disagreeable tone. ‘I 
must have the letter copied before I go out, and 
[can’t do that, and prepare to go in fifteen min- 
utes; if you will do it, I shall be very glad.” 
Ellinor took the pen, and with a hand trembling 
with vexation, copied the letter. She did not re- 
fuse her father’s request. ; 

« Ellinor,” said her mother, the next morning, 
as the clock struck half past eight, ‘ will you see 
if Jane knows her lesson?” The elder sister 
impatiently drew the book from the child’s hand, 
and put out the words so rapidly, and in so un- 
pleasant a tone, that the poor little speller was 
frightened, confused, and hardly knew whether 
or not the words proposed, were the same that 
she had been studying. But Ellinor did not re- 
fuse to hear the lesson. 

Of these scraps of every day life, enough have 
been gleaned very clearly to display the fault 
aimed at. Ellinor was,in good school-room phrase, 
a pretty, good tempered girl, and she prided her- 
self upon doing everything which she was desir- 
ed, but she had overlooked, in studying the great 
law of love, that little clause, which would have 
taught her to “ do all things without murmurings.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO CHILDREN IN THE SABBATH SCHOOL AT $8. 


My Dear Young Friends,—I propose to tell 
you something about a short journey, which I 
have just taken. 

I took the stage for Hartford, last Tuesday, 
and arrived there early in the evening. I was 
anxious to see a man on whom, in some meas- 
sure, it depended, whether I should pursue my 
journey further, or return home. I called at his 
store, and was told that he had “ gone to meet- 
ing.” J called to see another man, and his part- 
ner who is not a pious man, spoke of his being 
occupied about something that concerned the 
“church.” 

I had occasion to make a trifling purchase, 
and on entering a store for the purpose, I found 
the person whose business it was to wait on cus- 
tomers, engaged in talking about “‘ the meetings.” 
She said to her friend, “If am not growing bet- 
ter, I suppose I am growing worse.” 

I called on an old acquaintance, to do a little 
business, and found his mind very much occupied 
about ‘* the meetings.” 

While in Hartford, Isaw Dr. Hawes. I learn- 
ed that very many persons in that city are anx- 
ious to know what they must do to be saved, and 
many are rejoicing in the hope that they have 
become the disciples of the Saviour. 

Dr. Hawes wrote a book, a year or two since, 
entitled «* Memoir of Normand Smith, Jun. or, 
the Christian serving God in his business.”? The 
book has done great good, and is soon to be 
published by the Tract Society. I hope many 
of you will read it, and become such Christians 
ashe was. He was a man who “ prayed and 
gave thanks before his God,”’ as often as the man 
did who was shut up in aden of wild beasts, 
because he would not omit to pray. Do you know 
who that man was, and how often he prayed? 

I was lately told of a little girl, who wanted 

er sister to ‘“‘say her prayer” for her one 
night, because she was tired. The prayer was 
one which I suppose all of you have heard, and 
perhaps some of you use it. It begins, «« Now I 

ay me down to sleep.” 

Have you learned from your Catechism, what 
Prayer ist’ Would it be praying to say, ‘“* How 








‘* Now I lay me down to sleep,” and not pray? 
Can we say, ‘“‘ Our Father who art in Heaven,” 
and not pray? 

Many of you can repeat the verse, 

“When my father comes home in the evening from work, 
Then I will sit upon his knee, 

And tell him how many nice lessons I learn, 

And show him how good I can be.” 

Do you suppose that good people will neglect 
to go to their Heavenly Father at night, and ‘tell 
Him” what they have been doing? , 
After I left Hartford, and had rode about 15 
miles, the stage wasturned over. My Heavenly 
Father preserved me from receiving any serious 
injury, but one of my fellow-passengers received 
a wound in the head, and we knew not how bad 
it might prove to be. He was led into the near- 
est house. We were told that ‘the men folks 
had all gone to meeting.”” We were rather more 
than a mile from Suffield meeting house. I 
walked on to the village, to find a physcian. I 
learned that ‘‘the Doctor had gone to meeting.” 
He was called out, and the wound was properly 
attended to, and appeared not to be a danger- 
ous one. 

Can you think of any reason why so many 
more people are found attending religious meet- 
ings at Hartford and Suffield, than at S? Some 
of you will say, ‘It is because there are revivals 
of religion in those places.” 

It is even so. And if you desire to see such a 
state of things among ourselves, you must pray 
to our Heavenly Father to send his Holy Spirit, 
to move your own hearts, and the hearts of 
others. If each of you will do this, and perse- 
vere in asking with earnestness for such a bless- 
ing, I have no doubt your prayers will be an- 
swered. With affectionate regard, I remain 
your friend, 

Feb. 26, 1841. 
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NOT YET. 

A tradesman actively engaged in the pursuits 
of this world, had met with great success in his 
various undertakings. His business flourished, 
and he was enabled to support a large family in 
comfort. This thriving man was, on one occa- 
sion, led to hear a faithful minister of the gospel, 
and under his sermon he was greatly alarmed. 
He felt that the gospel was true; his conscience 
told him that he was unprepared for death; the 
preacher affectionately reminded his hearers of 
the danger of delay, and pointed them to Jesus 
Christ as the only and Almighty Saviour. This 
man was in a state of great anxiety; death and 
judgment, heaven and hell, time and eternity, 
were all before his mind. What do you suppose 
was his language? Strange to say, it was, ‘“‘Not 
yet.”” He wished a little more time for sin and 
the world. On leaving God’s house, he could 
not forget the sermon; it tingled in hisears. He 
met his family, and endeavored to check his 
fears, and forget the admonition he had received. 
The next morning he arose from his bed, and 
was soon busy in the world, but he could not for- 
get the sermon; it seemed to say, ‘‘ Now is the 
accepted time;” but his wicked heart said, «‘Not 
yet.” « 

A day or two after the Sabbath, the preacher 
called on his hearer; his very presence revived 
the impressions of the sermon. The man look- 
ed at his business, and it said, ‘‘ Not yet;” he 
looked at his family, and they said, “ Not yet;” 
he looked at his friends, and they said, ‘ Not 
yet.” This poor, convinced, but unchanged 
man, still went on in the course that he knew to 
be wrong. 

Reader, has this little tale led you to look at 
yourself? Has it reminded you of the manner 
in which you have trifled with God’s truth, with 
your own soul, and with eternity? 





doth the little busy bee?” Can a child say, 


Are you young? you have heard the kind in- 


was your reply? I am young, but will think of 
eternal things hereafter. ‘+ Not yet,” was your 
language. Perhaps it has pleased God to knock 
again and again at your heart, by your sickness, 
the death of a parent, the loss of a sister or a 
brother; and when your heart appeared to be 
softened, the merciful Saviour said to you, ‘* My 
son, wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My father, thou art the guide of my youth? 
What has been your reply? ‘Not yet.” Take 
care lest you should utter these words once too 
often, and find out, when it is too late, that your 
eternal state is fixed for ever in wo. Your ltan- 
guage will not then be, ‘* Not yet,” but, ‘* How 
have I hated instruction, and my heart despised 
reproof.” Prov. v. 12. 





THE FORTUNE TELLER AND THE TWO WISHES. 


Never but once was I troubled with the impor- 
tunities of a fortune-teller; and I think it may 
contribute to the improvement, as well as to the 
amusment of my young readers, if I relate what 
took place on that occasion. 

I think it is now nearly eighteen years ago; 
but the circumstance is still fresh in my recollec- 
tion. I was then nearly eighteen years of age, 
and was slowly recovering from a long and se- 
vere illness, which disabled me from any other 
employment than keeping my father’s shop. A 
woman came in, whom I knew from her appear- 
ance to be a gipsy, and asked to look at a pair 
of bellows. Having selected and paid for a pair, 
on condition that I should exchange them if her 
husband desired it, she then wanted to tell my 
fortune. I told her, I thought I knew quite as 
much about that as she couldtellme. She press- 
ed me very much, saying, if I would only cross 
her hand with a piece of silver, she could inform 
me of something greatly to my advantage. 1 
strove hard to get rid of her, saying, I did not 
believe any mortal had power to foretell future 
events; and I positively refused to give her a 
single penny for such a purpose. She then said, 
she would tell me my fortune for nothing; and, 
without waiting for my consent, she began mut- 
tering some strange gibberish, followed by some 
predictions of what was to happen to me in my 
future life. I suffered her to proceed for a few 
minutes without interruption, because I thought 
I should presently be able to demonstrate, to her 
own confusion, the folly of her impious preten- 
sions. 

Thinking, probably, she had now gained my 
attention, she asked me to wish two wishes, and 
she would tell me what they were about. Icom- 
plied; and the two things which formed the sut- 
jects of those wishes, were so important that 
have never seen any reason to alter them, or to 
displace them by others. They were these:— 
1. That I might get safe to heaven at last; and 
2. That I might do as much good as possible on 
my way thither, and be the means of bringing 
many others to the same heavenly inheritance. 
On signifying to her that I had thought of the 
two things that I desired above all things else, 
trying to look very grave and knowing, she pro- 
ceeded to say to me: : 

‘“‘ Your first wish was respecting something 
between you and woman kind; and your second 
wish was, that you might become rich.” 

My young readers may guess how confounded 
the artful woman looked, when she found from 
my reply, how entirely mistaken she was; and 
she seemed to think it was time for her to go. 
She was about to leave the shop with the be- 
lows she had purchased, reminding me of my 
agreement, to exchange them, if her husband de- 
sired it, when I said to her, 

‘Do you not know whether your husband 
will like the bellows?” 

‘*No,” she said, ‘“‘ my husband is such a par- 
ticular man, that he may find fault with them.” 

Well,” said I, ‘you have been pretending 
to tell me my fortune; and you do not know the 





vitation, ‘‘ My son, give me thy heart.” What 


fortune of this pair of bellows; you have professed 
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to be able to tell me, whom you never spoke to be- 
fore, what is to happen to me for years to come; 
and yet you do not know your own husband’s 
mind, or what he will think about this article to- 
night?” 

The fortune-teller made me no answer; but 
all her assumed gravity forsook her, and her 
knowing looks were turned to confusion of face, 
as she turned her head, and hastily made her 
way out of the shop. 

I have never seen her since. Her predictions 
have been proved false; and, for the most part, 
have been reversed, in the events of the years 
that I have since lived. The two wishes which 
I had then formed, I was enabled to turn into 
earnest prayers to Him who alone has power to 
fulfil them; and I advise all my readers to do 
the same. In early life, may they choose that 
good part which shall not be taken away from 
them; and never will they have reason to repent 
that happy, choice. Solomon was commended 
‘for making a similar choice, and so was Mary, 
the sister of Martha; see 1 Kings iii. 5—14; 
Luke x. 38—42; and both found, as all who 
make the same choice will find, the Saviour’s 
words verified in their subsequent history; “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things,” that is, temporal 
blessings, ‘‘shall be added unto you.” Mat. vi. 33. 
[London Child’s Companion. 





not read, and his aunt read his part to him. 

When tea-time came the little boys were going to 
take their places at the table, and Frank had forgotten 
to have his apron tied on. 

“ What,” said his aunt, “have you forgotten again? 
I shall have to call you old Mr. Forgetful, if you don’t 
take care.” 

Frank had a great dread 2f this appellation, so he ran 
to get his apron. When tea was over, their aunt gave 
each of them a cake from the table, which she told them 
they must not eat till morning. 

“You can put them on the table by your bed,” said 
she, “and then you will have them when you wake up.” 
The little boys did so, and were soon asleep. They 
slept ina low bed in the same room with their aunt. 
Very early, before it was light, Frank woke up, and ask- 
ed his aunt if it was morning yet. 

His aunt had forgotten the cake, and she thought he 
meant to ask if it was time to get up. “No,” she said, 
“lie still.” 

So Frank lay still a long time till it was quite light, 
and then asked again if it was morning. 

‘‘ Yes,” said his aunt, “ it is morning now.” “ Oh then 
I may eat my cake,” said he, and took it from the table. 
You see how careful he was to obey exactly what he 
was told, and I hope you will be like him. 
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ARTHUR AND FRANK. 
I went one day to the house where two little boys 
lived, whose names were Arthur and Frank. Their fa- 
ther and mother had gone away on a journey, and they 
were left under the care of their aunt Sarah. They 
were playing very busily when I got there, and I was 
glad to see that they appeared to be pleasant. Frank 
had heaped his little cart full of all manner of play- 
things, and was going about the room making believe to 
sell them to different people. He would go up toa 
chair and knock at it as if 1t were the door of a house, 
and then say, 
“ Please ma’am, do you want to buy any tin cups >” 
Then he would pretend to speak in another voice, 
and say, 
“ Yes, how much do you ask ”” and thus he carried on 
a conversation for a long time. 
At last, however, the two little boys began to dispute, 
Arthur was saying, “Give it to me, Frank, you have had 
it long enough.” And Frank said, “ No, you can’t have 
it, Arthur; I want it.” 
When their aunt heard this, she told them that if they 
could not play pleasantly she should separate them. So 
they stopped for a little while, but presently began again 
worse than before. 
“ Let it alone, I say, Frank.” 
“ Give it to me, Arthur.” 
When their aunt heard this, she got up and made a 
partition of chairs across the room, dividing it into two 
parts. She could not send them into another room, be- 
cause it was cold, and there was no fire in the next 
room. So she put Arthur in one part of the room, and 
Frank in the other, and told them they must stay there 
till they would promise to play without quarrelling. At 
first they liked the plan very well, for they felt cross at 
each other and did not want to be together. But in less 
than half an hour they were quite tired of being alone, 
and begged their aunt Sarah to let them play together. 
“ We will not quarrel any more if you will let us out, 
aunt Sarah,” said both of them. 
The trial was made, and succeeded very well. 
At noon a letter came from their father and mother, 
and aunt Sarah called them tohear it read. They stood 
very still and listened, though they did not understand it 
all. But at last aunt Sarah came toa part that was writ- 
ten to the children themselves, and then they were de- 
lighted. Arthur could read, so his father had printed 








A Little Boy’s Prayer. 


A little boy, about four years old, was taken by his 
aunt to the house of God. When they got home, he said 
to her, “ What a pretty text it was to-day aunt; “If ye 
shall ask any thing in my name, I will do it,” John xiv. 
14, “ Yes, my dear, ” said his aunt, “it was a very pretty 
text ;"—“ What did you ask for, aunt ?” continued the 
little boy. “Tell me first, my dear, what you asked for,” 
said his aunt. “Indeed, aunt,” he replied, “I did not 
know what to ask for, I wanted so many things; so I 
said, ‘Thy will be done.’” 


a 
William Bilderdyck. 


William Bilderdyck, admired as the first poet that 
modern Holland has produced, and not less distinguish- 
ed by the other brilliant qualities of his mind, did not in 
his childhood seem to show any happy disposition for 
study. His father, who formed an unfavorable opinion 
of his talents, was much distressed, and frequently re- 
proached him in severe terms for his inattention and 
idleness ; which young Bilderdyck did not appear duly 
to regard. In 1779, his father, with a newspaper in his 
hand, came to stimulate him by showing the advertise- 
ment of a prize offered by the Society of Leyden, and 
decreed to the author of a piece of poetry signed with 
these words: “ An author eighteen years old 7’ who was 
invited to make himself known. “You ought to blush, 
idler,” said old Mr. Bilderdyck to his son; “here is a 
boy who is only of your age, and, though so young, is 
the pride and happiness of his parents; and you 7 
“Tt is myself,” answered young William, throwing him- 
self into his father’s arms. 





a 
Sir Walter Scott. 


When Sir Walter Scott was a school boy, between 
ten and eleven years of age, his mother one morning 
saw him standing still in the street and looking at the 
sky, in the midst of a tremendous thunder-storm. She 
called to him repeatedly, but he did not seem to hear; 
at length he returned into the house, and told his mother, 
that if she would give him a pencil, he would tell her 
= he looked at the sky. She acceded to his request, 
and in a few minutes he laid on her lap the following 
lines :— . 

Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roll, 
What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
It is thy voice, O God, that bids them fly, 

Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky ; 
Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 

Let harden’d sinners thy just judgments fear. 


a od 
An African Youth. 


Park, in his travels through Africa, relates that 
of armed Moors having male a predatory attack aan 
flocks of a village at which he was stopping, a youth of 
the place was mortally wounded in the affray. The na- 


tives placed him on horseback, and conducted him home ; 
while his mother preceded the mournful group, proclaim- 


ing all the excellent qualities of her boy, and, by her 


’ 





two or three sentences very plain for him. Frank could 





in 


praised the boy, formed of itself an epitaph so nob} 
that even civilized life could not aspire to a hi ay 
“He never,” said she, with pathetic energy, oo : 
never told a lie!” , ~ 


——=—— 

Excellent Reply. 
At a village not many miles from London, a woman 
was endeavoring to sell some printed trash, which she 
said contained a prophecy that on the approaching Whit 
Monday the world would come to an end. On heari 
this, a girl about seven years of age, standing at the 
door of her father’s house, ran in somewhat alarmed, and 
telling her mother what the woman had been say; 
asked her whether she believed it. A sister of the lit. 
tle girl, between nine and ten years of age, who had 
been educated in a Sabbath School, happening to be 
present, could not refrain from speaking. “ Anne,” said 
she, “ you must not mind what the woman has been gay. 
ing ; she, I am sure, cannot know when the world is tp 
be at an end; for don’t you remember what the word of 
God says, “Of that day and hour knoweth no man—no, 
not the angels of heaven, but my father only.’” 


—~>— 
What God does is Proper. 

It is very right that children should think well of 
what the great God does ; and that they should endeay- 
or to make others think rightly of him too. A pious 
lady in America lost a little child by death; she was 
soon after sitting with her little daughter, about three 
years of age, and talking with her about the death of her 
little brother. As she told her that God had taken him 
to heaven, she wept. The little girl, after thinking for 
a few moments, asked her mother, “Was it proper for 
God to take H. to heaven?” The mother replied, 
“Yes.” “Well then,” said the little girl, “if it was 
proper for God to take him away, what do you cry 
for, ma ?” _—~-_— 

A Little Girl. 


A noble lady, while weeping on account of the death 
of one of her children, was thus addressed by a little 
daughter :—“ Mamma, is God Almighty dead, that you 
cry so?” The mother blushing said, “No.” “Mam- 
ma, lend me your glove.” She gave it her; and, on 
requesting it again, the child said, “ Now, you have 
taken the glove from me, shall I cry because you have 
taken your own glove? And shall you cry, because God 
has taken away my sister ?” 


Erernity is a depth which no Geometry can meas- 
ure, no Arithmetic calculate, no Imagination conceive, 
no Rhetoric describe—H. More. 








POETRY. 








Mr. Wi111s,—On the recent death of Mrs. K., I prom- 
ised to the little daughter of her dear friend, a beautiful 
Java Sparrow, but in a few nights after, the bird died; 
and on communicating the fact, I received the following 
lines. Yours, G. K. 

THE DEAD SPARROW. 
Where is the bird you promised me ? 
I long to have it come; 
I want to set it on the tree, 
Close by my little room. 
I long its pretty song to hear, 
To hear its mourning too— 
For one who was to me so dear, 
And who was all to you. 


Methinks the little bird must weep, 
As each bright morning comes ; 
But no kind hand to feed and keep, 
From rain, and cold, and storms. 
Then send it me, and I will try 
To be as kind as she; 
Pll guard it with a watchful eye, 
And its protector be. 
“Ono! my child,” my father said, 
“ You cannot have the bird, 
For even now it’s cold and dead, 
It’s songs no longer heard.” 
“ But, father, did it die of grief, 
For her who is no more >” 
“O no, my child, birds cannot weep 
Nor think their sorrows o’er.” 
“ ™ am did not Jesus say, 
e noticed every sparrow’s fall ? 
And did not God take this away 
With wisdom—though it was so small ? 
“T think the little sparrow’s gone, 
To be with her in heaven above, 
And sing with her before the throne, 


The wonders of the Saviour’s love.” ANNE. 
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bitterness of her soul. The quality for whic 


Randolph, Feb. 23, 1841. 

















